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Keen competition makes economy a Vital necessity in textile mill operation. 
The most minute saving per spindle, multiplied by thousands, reflects a substantial 
lowering in eperating costs. 


More and more mill owners throughout the country are bringing about these 
savings through the use of SONOCO Re-inforced Cork Cots. The greater efficiency 
attained through their use, plus their proven economy, makes your switch to cork 
cots a predetermined move of wisdom. } 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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OU CAN 


SPIN BETTER YARN 


with these new cots 


( 'TRONGER and more 
uniform yarn is assured with Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Cork Cots. 
That's because their extra cushion 
and uniform density—results of 
Armstrong’s special tubular process 
—-provide accurate line contact 
with bottom rolls at all times. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


In addition, Armstrong's Extra 
Cushion Cots bring you five other 


worth while advantages — easier 


handling in changing numbers; 
improved’ Monday morning start- 
up; more satisfactory work even on 
old frames; less end breakage; ability 
to perform heavy duty service. 
Remember, too, these cots save 


you money! Mills operating on 
cork cut roll covering cost from 
50% to 75%, save time and money 
on assembling costs as well! We'd 
like to send you data and samples 
on the new Armstrong's Extra Cush- 
ion Seamless Cork Cots. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., 
Textile Division, 921 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for spinning and card room rolls 


ARMSTRONG HAS MABE CORK. PRODUCTS ee 4.8.68 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPAN/7, 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MA’L MATTER MARCH 2, 1911 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
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The Government's Financial Position 


HE following summary of Government expendi- 
tures, tax collections and figures on the national 
deficit were prepared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board and are presented herewith for the 
benefit of those who are interested in knowing just how 
the Government stands with its financing program: 
Expenditures of all governments in the United States 
totalled $14,449 million for the fiscal year 1934, com- 
pared with $12,232 million for the previous fiscal year. 
The 1934 total of $14,449 million is more than $1 billion 
in excess of the previous post-war peak reached in 1932. 
Per capita governmental expenditures were $114.11 for 
1934 and $97.26 for 1933. : 


Federal expenditures for 1934 were 06,784 million, or 


more than $2 billion above the level for the two preceding 
years. Federal expenditures accountéd for 47 per cent of 
the total in 1934 as compared with 38.7 per cent in 1933. 

Per capita Federal expenditures for 1934 were $53.58, 
or more than twice as large as the comparable amounts 
for 1930 and the years immediately preceding. 
_ State expenditures for the fiscal year 1934 totalled 
$2,044 million. | 

Per capita State expenditures for 1934 were $16.14. 
The peak for per capita State expenditures was reached 
in 1931. The figure for that year was $18.52. 

Local expenditures for the fiscal year 1934 amounted 
to $5,621 million. 


Per capita local expenditures for 1934 were $44.39, or 


$10.91 below the level of 1929. 

State and local expenditures have shown a downward 
trend during most of the period from 1931 through 1934. 
Tax COLLECTIONS 

Tax collections in the United States are estimated at 
$8,767 million for the fiscal year 1934 as compared with 
$7,501 million for 1933 and $10,266 million for the peak 
year of 1930. From 1930 to 1933 total tax collections 
showed a decline of $2,765 million or more than 25 per 
cent. Federal collections in this period decreased by 
almost 50 per cent. 


Per capita tax collections were $69.24 in 1934 and = 


$59.64 in 1933. The per capita figure for 1934 represents 
an increase of $9.60 over the low level of 1933. The 
peak for the post-war period was $83.40 for 1930. 

Federal tax collections for the fiscal year 1934 were 
considerably below the high levels of 1922 and 1930, but 
rose in 1935 to $3.546 million, a figure higher than that 
for any year since 1921. 

Per capita Federal tax collections for 1935 were 
$27.81; for 1934, $22.84; for 1933, $14.20. For no year 


after 1922 were Federal tax collections as large per capita 
as for 1922 and the years immediately preceding. 

State tax collections amounted to, approximately $1,732 
million in 1934, or $48 million less than in 1930. 

Per capita State tax collections for 1934 were $13.68 
as compared with $11.97 for 1933. 

Local tax collections are estimated at $4,143 million 
for 1934, compared with $5,018 million in 1930, the peak 
year. After 1930 there were successive decreases through 
1934. 

Local per capita tax collections for 1934 were $32.72 
as compared with $33.47 for 1933. 

The variety of tax proposals advanced and considered 
in the last five years is without precedent in the history of 


- taxation in the United States. 


INDEBTEDNESS 
The gross debt of all governments in the United States 
on June 30, 1935, amounted to a little less than $48 
billion. The gross total is estimated at approximately 


‘$50 billion as of February 29, 1936. Between 1929 and 


the early part of 1936, the gross public debt increased by 
about 50 per cent. | 

Per capita gross public debt was $376.24 on June 30, 
1935, compared with $363.24 at the end of the fiscal year 
1934, and $331.13 for 1933. 

Gro Federal debt increased from $16.2 billion on 
June 30, 1930, to $30.5 billion on February 29, 1936. 

Net Federal debt which is gross debt less the unen- 
cumbered Treasury balance on June 30, 1935, was $27,- 
635 million. This is an increase of almost $12 billion 
over the total net Federal debt at the end of the fiscal 
year 1930. The net Federal debt for the fiscal year 1935 
was almost $3 billion above that at the close of the fiscal 


year 1919. 


Per capita Federal debt on June 30, 1935, was $225.07, 


a rise of approximately 72 per cent over the figure for the | 


fiscal year 1930. The figure for that year was $131.49. 
State and local debt for the fiscal year 1935 totalled 
$19,277 million, a gain of $335 million over 1934. 
Per capita State and local debt on June 30, 1935, was 
$151.17 as compared with $149.59 for 1934. 
THe FrperRAL DeEricitr 
The gross Federal deficit for the period from January 
1, 1931, to December 31, 1935, amounted to $16.5 bil- 


lion. 


The net Federal deficit or gross deficit less public debt 
retirement, was slightly more than $14 billion. 
The largest annual deficit was incurred in the fiscal 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Notes Cotton Warp Sizing 


By Ralph Hart 
Hart Products Corporation 


Third of A Series of Articles on This Important Subject 


(Continued from last week) 
METALLIC SALTS AND GLYCERINE 


Metallic Chlorides—The deliquescent chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium find a wide application in the 
cotton industry as components of sizing and finishing mix- 
tures. Their value lies in their ability to be applied as 


weighting materials which remain liquid under normal . 


conditions of use and storage of cloth. It is also stated 
that the metallic chlorides exert favorable mechanical 
effects during weaving, which, however, have so far not 
been adequately explained. Though these chlorides are 
technically unobjectionable in goods which are not sub- 
jected to heat in the grey state, they may cause tendering 
if they are present in cloth which is singed, or finished by 
a hot process. One mill man states that metallic chlo- 
rides are frequently incorporated in warp size mixes to 
add weight and pliability to the yarn and however desir- 
able to the weaver, they are detrimental to the finisher. 


It seems that most bleachers are troubled enough in kier 


boiling with water containing natural hardness, without 
having to contend with cloth saturated with additional 
amounts of these chemicals. 


Tendering Effect by Salts-—Certain metallic chlorides 
of sulfates used in sizing when exposed to high tempera- 
ture may decompose, liberating hydrochloric or sulfuric 
acid. The injurious effect of hydrochloric acid on cotton 
is well known; it reacts my hydrolysis with the cotton 
cellulose, resulting in a loss of strength and ultimate dis- 
integration of the fiber. It is reported that the safe 
limit of free hydrochloric acid in cotton cloth subjected 
to drving would appear to be 0.01 per cent. This con- 
clusion was based on a series of experiments wherein the 
cotton cloth was soaked in hydrochloric acid solutions of 
various dilutions, the samples dried without washing out 
the acid, and finally heated at a temperature of 120° C. 
The copper equivalent was then determined and so the 
corresponding amount of oxycellulose estimated, which in 
turn is approximately proportional to the loss. in tensile 


strength of the cotton. In a similar series, using 0.05 per 


cent and 0.005 per cent of sulfuric acid and drying the 
yarn for 20 minutes at 100° C., the tensile strength 
dropped from 39.4 for the untreated cloth to 2.2 and 
21.25, respectively. 


Upon treating cotton with various salts at 208° F. for 


one hour, it was found that magnesium sulphate did not > 


do much damage, calcium chloride did much more, and 
magnesium chloride still more, while no serious injury 
was observed in the case of sodium sulphate and chloride. 
The injurious action increased by 100 per cent on raising 
the temperature from 208° F. to 230° F. When the salts 
are more highly concentrated, injury to the fiber may be 


caused mechanically, for example, by the formation of 


crusts, In another series of experiments samples of cot- 


ton cloth were soaking in a 25 per cent solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate, heated at 190° C. for 15 minutes, and 
then washed and conditioned. It was found that the 
samples lost in tensile strength to the extent of over 60 
per cent. 


Stability of Calcium and Magnesium Chlorides — 
Calcium chloride heated for an hour at 180° C. to 200° 
C. was found to decompose only to the extent of 0.09 per 
cent and when heated to its melting point (about 800° 
C.), the decomposition was only 0.6 per cent. On the 
other ‘hand, magnesium chloride decomposed one-third 
upon being heated to 250° C., and one-half when heated 
at 350° C. to 550° C. It is also reported that calcium 


_ chloride heated for 5 hours at 150° C., or for 2 hours at 


165° C., showed no decomposition whatever, whereas 
magnesium chloride decomposed to the extent of 40 per 


_ cent. The same authority concludes that these experi- 


ments would appear to establish the fact that at any 
temperature which can possibly prevail in the manufac- 


_ ture or use of goods containing calcium chloride, this 


salt is perfectly stable and no fear of deleterious action 
need be entertained, whereas the reverse is the case with 
magnesium chloride. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that cotton cellulose begins to dehydrate at a tem- 
perature of 160° C., the fiber begins to turn yellow at 
180° C., and at 250° C. the fiber starts to turn brown 
and destructive distillation begins. 


Metallic Chlorides in Piece Goods —One mill man re- 
ports that it is not a safe practice to use metallic chlo- 


‘rides in sizing of cotton yarns to be used in cotton piece 


goods. Due to decomposition of calcium chloride in 
mill operations, particularly singeing, he claims that ten- 
dering takes place even before mill operations are started, 
or in other words, on prolonged storing. Also the pres- 
ence of metallic chlorides in’ the sizing used on cotton 
fabrics usually results in considerable difficulty in dyeing 
and finishing, due to the fact that the metallic salts had 
been carried through the preliminary operations in suffi- 
cient quantities to cause the formation of lime-soaps and, 
consequently, resist-effects on dyeing. Where the pres- 
ence of metallic chlorides in sizing is known before the 
goods are processed it necessitates extra operations, and 
also the use of the more expensive muriatic acid to satis- 
factorily remove the metallic chlorides from the fabric 
before the cloth is in the condition where dyeing can be 
undertaken. He also claims to have found cloth contain- 
ing as much as 4 per cent and over of calcium chloride | 
on the weight of the cloth. 


Deliquescent Effect —It has been found that both cal- 
cium chloride show inhibiting effects on the absorption of 
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moisture when tested in combination with starch or on 
sized yarn. That is, sized yarn actually absorbs less 
moisture when the so-called deliquescent agents, including 
glycerine, are present. Such additions to size do not, 
therefore, take the place of adequate atmospheric humid- 
ity. The following table shows the moisture regains of 


sized yarn with and without the addition of deliquescent 


salts or glycerine. 


Moisture Regain 
7 of Sized Yarn 
Relative Humidity—Per cent 40 60 80 


Jo Jo Jo 
Sized yarn (with starch only)... 5.8 8.0 10.9 


Sized yarn and 0.35% glycerine... 5.7 7.9 11.5 
Sized yarn and 0.75% magnesium chloride... 5.1 7.3 10.9 
Sized yarn and 0.68% calcium chloride... 5.3 74 10.4 

These results are held to indicate that the addition of 
a deliquescent salt or glycerine to size does not necessarily 
increase the percentage of water taken up by sized yarn. 


MILDEW 


Fungi and Bacteria.—The results of fungus growth on 
cotton are musty smell, colored stains, development of 
acid-products, and tendency for cellulose digestion. The 
destructive agents of cellulose fibers are; algae which 
require a continuous supply of water, mucous which re- 
quire moisture and darkness, and fungi the most destruc- 
tive class, the spores of which are universally distributed. 
Bacteria (a vegetable micro-organism of a lower order 
than the fungi or moulds) also have a deleterious effect 


- on the cotton fiber. Only a limited number of the numer- 


ous kinds of fungi is capable of producing stains on cloth 
and a still smaller proportion, capable of causing tender- 
ing under ordinary conditions of exposure. | 


The effect of moulds and bacteria on cellulose is to 


transform it into glucose and ultimately into its oxidation 
products. The first step in the degradation of the cellu- 
lose is a hydration. Some of the end-products found are 
oxalic and citric acids, and protein degradations com- 
pounds. Attacked fibers are more soluble than normal 
fibers in carbon bisulphide-alkali mixture. 

Effect of pH —Mildew or fungi grow best below a pH 
of 5.0 and are retarded above a pH of 7.5. The latter on 
the other hand is favorable to bacteria, which is also 
favored by a low concentration of nitrogen salts. 

Effect of Motsture—It was ascertained that, in gen- 
eral, the development of mildew is governed by the degree 
of humidity of the surrounding air rather than by the 
actual moisture content of the textile material itself. 
Mildew develops in cotton goods only when these are 
present in the air of relative humidity of not less than 
75 to 75 per cent and when they contain more than 8 to 9 
per cent of moisture. According to the following table, 
mildew growth is not likely to occur in cotton containing 
7 per cent of moisture or less: 


Relative 

Humidity of Moisture 

Surrounding Content 

of Nature of Mildew Growth 
100 15.5 Profuse (after 14 days) 
98 14.8 Profuse (after 14 days) 
O4 10.8 Proiuse (6 weeks) 
92 78 Moderate growth (9 weeks) 
90 70 None (after 4 months) 


Effect of Sizing Materials-—The goods that are most 
prone to mildew are those filled with starches, glue, casein, 
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soaps, soluble oils, and glycerine. These agents furnish a 
readily available food-substance sufficient in amount to 
allow the development of moulds, thereby preserving the 
fibers from damage, but in other cases where the foodstuff 
is not present the fibers themselves are attacked and ten- 
dered. Rates of growth of mildew were noted on a num- 
ber of sizing materials with the following results: 
1. Most rapid growth: dextrine and wheat, rice, and 
cassava flours. | 
2. Intermediate group: wheat and corn starches, gum 
tragacanth, and soluble starches. 
3.. Slow growth: tapioca flour, sago, and potato 
starch; the latter treated with alkali showed only 
a very slight growth. | 
Detection of Mildew-—Treatment with lactophenol 
and cotton blue renders the infecting spore and mycelium 
visible. Two solutions are used: 
(a) Lactophenol solution: phenol 10 gm., lactic acid 
10 c.c., glycerine 20 c.c., and distilled water 10 
(b) ‘Cotton blue, 1 gm. in 100 c.c. of water. 
Spot fabric with lactophenol, warm for two minutes, 
immerse for a short time in warm cotton blue solution 
and wash with water; spot again with lactophenol, warm, 
wash with same, and observe under the microscope. 


ANTI-MILDEW AGENTS 


Properties—It is to be noted that some of the sub- 
stances used as anti-mildew agents may cause the sizing 
to degenerate and liquefy. Antiseptics for’ use in cotton 


‘sizing should possess the following properties: (1) must 


not volatilize during boiling of the size or drying of the 
yarn; (2) must be soluble enough to assure an even dis- 
tribution throughout the size-mixture; (3) must be un- 
affected by heat, metallic surfaces, or ingredients in the 
size; (4) must not have an odor or color, nor develop 
them during processing; (5) must have no action on 
cotton; (6) must not affect dyeing or finishing; and (7) 
should not cost more than zinc chloride. : 

Zinc Chloride —Zinc chloride has long been the stand- 
ard preservative for use in size, but it is a makeshift at 
best, because of its weight and undesirability in some 
fabrics. It is still, however, the standard of comparison 
although not a sure preventative. It combines with 
soaps to form insoluble zinc soaps and is therefore harm- 
ful to softening. It may also migrate in large bales due 
to its deliquescent nature. It is stated that the tendering 
action of zinc chloride on cotton is not so much due to the | 
formation of free hydrochloric acid as it is to the forma- 
tion of a hydrated cellulose zinc oxide compound. It was 
demonstrated that if cotton were treated with zinc chlo- 
ride solution and steamed, the fibers became swollen and 
translucent, and in many respects resembled mercerized 
cotton. Zinc chloride, however, is a good antiseptic for 
heavily sized material. By careful experiments it has 
been found that 8 per cent of solid zinc chloride to the 
starch is sufficient to preserve it from mildew under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Salic ylanilide—Salicylanilide or Shirlan is considered 
the most satisfactory of all the substances now available 
for use on cotton materials. Among the advantages 
which it possesses may be noted its lack of volatility, its 
inertness to heat and metals, its absence of odor and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Fastness Properties Cotton Dyes 


T a meeting of the Manchester Section of the 

Society of Dyers and Colorists, held on March 

27th, Dr. Schwen discussed the fastness properties 
of cotton dyestuffs. He differentiated between the five 
main groups of cotton dyestuffs made from coal tar, 
namely, basic dyestuffs, direct dyestuffs, sulphur dye- 
stuffs,, naphthol dyestuffs, and vat dyestuffs. As regards 
the fastness to light of these groups, in each case, with the 
exception of the basic dyestuffs, there are to be found fast 
as well as relatively loose members, although generally 
the fastness to light increases proceeding from the basic 
to the vat dyestuffs. It is impossible, however, to bring 
all the experience gained of synthetic dyestuffs under a 
general rule. Some of the direct dyestuffs are‘much faster 
to light than certain members of the vat dyestuffs, as, for 
instance, indigo. Within the individual groups certain 
rules can be observed. It is known, for instance, that vat 
dyestufis produced from Anthraquinone are, generally, 
less affected by light than those made from indigo or 
Thio-Indigo. Furthermore, it is known that within the 
naphthol group the naphthols made from a-Naphthalid oi 
the b-oxynaphthoic acid are faster to light than those 
made from the b-Naphthalid. 


Dr. Schfen then referred to the constitution of a repre- 
sentative of a direct dyestuff, a vat dyestuff, and a Naph- 
thol dyestuff. He explained that the main difference be- 
tween Benzo Purpurine 4B, on the one hand, and Indan- 
threne Blue RS and the Naphthol combination, as fixed 
on the fiber, is that the Benzo Purpurine 4B contains 
sulphonic groups, namely, SOsNa groups, while the others 
do not contain any sulphonic group. 


All direct cotton dyestuffs, having one or more sul- 
phonic groups are more or less affected by water and 
washing unless suitable methods are adopted to prevent 
it. It seems to be clear that vat and naphthol dyestuffs 
must be stable to water and washing because of the 
complete absence of sulphonic groups. 


PENETRATION PROCESSES 


The penetration of the dyestuffs affects the fastness. 
If it is necessary to dye a tightly woven cotton piece with 
a vat dyestuff possessing high affinity, the surface of the 
material only will be dyed, while the middle of the 
threads, especially at the crossings, will remain more or 
less undyed. It is obvious that the thin film of dyestuff 
will be destroyed very easily by the light rays, or by 
washing liquors, and especially by brushing, and that the 
undyed fiber will show up. It is necessary, therefore, to 
search for possibilities of obtaining better penetration, 
especially for vat dyestuffs, which cause the greatest 
difficulty. There are two ways of obtaining good pene- 
tration. In the first place, there is the pigment-padding 
process, according to which an insoluble dyestuff in con- 
junction with a product such as Prestabit Oil V, Eulysine 
A, etc., is used, which helps to bring the dyestuff into the 


fiber, subsequently adding caustic soda and hydrosulphite. 
The dyestuff is reduced, and fixed on all parts of the 
fiber. Suitable padding machines are necessary. Some 
dyers, however, prefer to dye in the ordinary way, adding 
a product like Peregal O, which penetrates well, and 


works in such a way that it decreases the affinity of the | 
dyestuff for the fiber so that the dyestuff has time to. 


penetrate the fiber. 
As to the Naphthol combinations, the after-treatments 


_of Naphthol dyeings at the boiling point have a great 


influence, not only on the fastness to rubbing, but, more 
so, on the fastness to light. With a film made from cellu- 
lose according to the viscose process, it is known that the 
coupling of the diazo and the Naphthol compound is 
effected in a very high colloidal state. It seems evident 
that in this condition the fastness to light cannot be very 
high, because the fine particles are easily destroyed by 
the light rays. By boiling the dyed material in a soap 
bath, or by treating it with steam, aggregations of very 


large particles are obtained, which are more stable against 


the influence of light. It may be interesting to note that 
the process of aggregation can operate conversely, by 
treating the soaped dyeings with heat of a a very high 
temperature, namely, about 250 deg. C., through ironing. 
One reason for disaggregation is that the temperature of 
the changing point of the dyeing by the ironing prodess 
corresponds to the melting point of the purified chemical! 


compounds produced by coupling naphthol AS- BG with | 


Fast Scarlet Salt GG. 


Several methods have been suggested for improving the 
fastness to rubbing of Naphthol combinations. In the 
first place, increased fastnéss to rubbing can be obtained 
by using a Naphthol with a high affinity and rinsing after 
impregnating with a solution of common salt and caustic 
soda to remove the unfixed Naphthol. Secondly, the 
unfixed lake can be removed by. an after-treatment with 
a large amount of soap, i.e., about 10 grammes per litre, 
or by a mechanical after-treatment in washing machines. 
A third possibility is suggested by the following consid- 
eration. While the coupling inside the fiber is done in a 
colloidal state, the part coupled on the surface of the 
fiber produces precipitations which are responsible for the 
bad fastness to rubbing. A. product is therefore sought 
for which possesses a high protective action which allows 
for the coupling outside of, or on, the surface of the fiber 
in a colloidal state. Diazopon A is very useful for in- 
creasing fastness to rubbing. 


Since it is possible to increase the fastness of fast dye- 
stuffs, it must be possible to a still higher degree with 
loose dyestuffs. The fastness to light of basic dyestuffs 
can be improved by treating them with Auxanine B, 
which is an inorganic product, and which gives a chemical 


compound of high molecular weight with the basic dye- 


stuffs. —Textile Recorder. 
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BUY IT, RY THE Back of these lubricants is 70 years of acquired| 
experience on textile operations. The Socony -Vacuum| 

| representative is trained to share this experience with 

VARI) your men .. . help them to increase your profits. 
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June 18, 1936 
Sees Dangers for Southern Mills — 


Citing the fact that the Southern textile industry occu- 
pies the same position as did the New England mills 25 
years ago, and recalling what has happened in New Eng- 
land, J. H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., who served as 
president of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, recently made the following statement relative to 
the Southern mills: 


“The textile industry started in England but on ac- 
count of unfavorable laws migrated in part to the New 
England States of this country where it grew and pros- 
pered for a generation. Finally unfavorable laws, high 
taxes, and unionism drove them out. 

“Today the South.is in the saddle, but will we profit 
by the tragic experience of our friends above the Mason 
and Dixon Line? Twenty-five years ago the New Eng- 
land textile industry dominated the world. Today it 


represents less than one-fourth the active spindles. In 


1921 they had 21 million and the South approximately 
16 million spindles in place. Now New England has less 
than 10 million and the South 20 million spindles. Vis- 
ualize if you please, the many idle buildings, the dis- 
tressed and despairing people who used to enjoy steady 
employment and a dependable income from those mills. 


“Here in the South we are in the same position as our 
New England friends were 25 years ago but are facing 


the greatest problem ever encountered. In fact a crisis 


equally serious to mill workers as it is to stockholders. 
Not only is every form of radical legislation being offered 
in the Halls of Congress but even our local governments 
seem to feel that the textile industry can be used to bal- 
ance unbalanced budgets. 


“Here in Georgia we have approximately 214 million 
dollars invested in mills. We employ 60,000 people and 
our payroll amounts to 45 million dollars. We use 1 
million bales of cotton annually valued at 60 million dol- 
ars. It, therefore, seems to me that this industry is a 
great asset to Georgia and should be encouraged instead 
of hampered. Our laws are mostly favorable but taxes in 
a great many places are mounting and we are beseiged 
with labor agitators. If these foreign hiredings were kept 
beyond our borders I venture to say a union would never 
be organized or a strike pulled off. Our people are of 
pure American blood and do not take stock in such unless 
they become excited. 

“Gentlemen, if you agree with me, and I am sure you 
do, lose no time in acquainting not only our lawmakers 
but the public as well of the facts. Start now. 

‘“T should like also to speak regarding agriculture and 
its relation to industry. From time to time we have 
pledged ourselves to a program of helping the farmer 
work out his salvation but little is being done by most of 
us. We need the farmer just as much as he needs us. 
We want the farmer to help us get a tariff on jute, we 
want the farmer to help us keep out Japanese cottons, we 
want the farmer to help us fight the Ellenbogen bill. We 
want to help the farmer get a good price for his product 
and free him from selling so much of it across the ocean 
in competition with the cheapest labor in the world. 

“Tl also advocate co-operation instead of legislation. 
According to the latest figures of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute approximately 93 per cent are substantially adher- 
ing to code wages and hours. This is a remarkable per- 
formance and dispels the idea that mills generally are 
going back to long hours and low wages. However, even 
with this performance five of the 28 million spindles in 
place are reported inactive and stocks are mounting. With 
our exports practically nil and imports increasing daily 
our home market cannot consume the output of two, to 
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say nothing of three, shifts. If we keep on producing as 
we are today it simply means the scrapping of more mills. 
At the rate we are going it is my belief there is room for 
only 20 million spindles operating two shifts of 40 to 48 
hours each.” 


Cotton Consumption During May 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during May was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 530,799 
bales of lint and 64,670 of linters, compared with 576,672 


and 61,450 during April this year, and 470,412 and 64,- 


583 during May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 31st was reported as follows: In 
consuming establishments, 1,090,077 bales of lint and 
239,556 of linters, compared with 1,190,413 and 250,061 
on April 30th this year, and 974,754 and 231,376 on 
May 3lst last year. 
In public storage and at compresses, 5,237,082 bales of 
lint and 57,276 of linters, compared with 6,020,526 and 
62,543 on April 30th this year, and 6,580,599 and 49,416 
on May 3list last year. 

Imports for May totalled 19,891 bales, compared with 
12,629 for April.this year and 10,423 for May last year. 

Exports for May totalled 351,734 bales of lint and 
21,053 of linters, compared with 352,710 and 12,532 for 
April this year, and 277,977 and 21,910 for May last 

_ Cotton spindles active during May totalled 22,828,888, 
compared with 23,123,536 during April this year and 
23,040,788 during May last year. 

Cotton consumed during May in cotton-growing States 
totalled 447,936 bales, compared with 486,749 during 
April this year, and 380,038 during May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 31st included: 

In consuming establishments in cotton-growing States, 
895,325 bales, compared with 972,743 on April 30th this 
year, and 760,834 on May 21st last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States, 5,150,224 bales, compared with 5,909,742 on April 


30th this year, and 6,413,767 on May 31st last year. 
year. 


Rayon Consumption Keeps Up With Output 


Despite the fact that some rayon manufacturing plants 
closed earlier in the Spring because of floods resumed 
operations during May, surplus stocks of rayon at the 
close of the month showed practically no change, indicat- 
Ing that consumption was keeping pace with production, 
according to the Rayon Organon. All mills shut because 
of the floods are expected to be back into operation dur- 
ing June. 

Surplus stocks of yar nheld by producers on May 31st 
continued to be relatively small, states the paper, amount- 
ing to only 1.2 months’ supply based upon shipments 
during the past twelve months. 
crease in Fall business beginning in July or August, with 
the industry now running at or near capacity, and with 
stocks at such a low point for this time of year,” it is 
[B81 B 0} jou sI ‘peppE 
shortage of rayon yarn may develop in the market after 


_ the middle of the year.” 


The daily rate of non-acetate rayon yarn deliveries by 
producers during May, as measured by the, Rayon Or- 
ganon’s index, was 428, which compared with 433 for 
April and a 1935 monthly average of 446. After adjust- 
ment for normal seasonal variation, this index increased 
7 per cent from April to May. 


“With the normal in- 
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SHOW HOW SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED SHUTTLE HOLE CUTS 
YOUR PICKER BILL... 


INACCURATELY 
HAND REAMED 
Shock concentrat- 
ed—Picker breaks 
down quickly. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
MACHINE BORED 
Shock widely dis- 
tributed — Picker 
life increased. 


In the laboratories of one of the world’s finest scien- 


tific institutions, comparisons of stress distribution in 


various pickers showed tht THE PICKER 


‘WITH THE LIFE SAVER HOLE 


LASTS LONGER. Only the Graton & Knight 
50 Type Picker has the hole accurately pre-cut to fit the 


shuttle. It’sa patented featureno hand-cutting can match, 
and it cuts your picker costs in half. Some reports show 


the 50 Type Picker out-lives others more than 2 to 1. 


Call Western Union for the name of the 


nearest Graton & Knight distributor. (No 
S 0) charge for this service.) 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE SAVER@ 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. WORCESTER. MASS. 
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IT’S THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


- This in turn reduces the 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 


fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M, Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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Personal News 


Bill Weaver, of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., is now 
overseer night weaving, Alta Vista, Va. 


—, —, Padgett, of Lowell, N. C., is now overheer third 
shift weaving, Alta Vista, Va. 


P. J. Bennett, of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., is 


now second hand weaving, Victor Mills No. 1, Greer, 


W. D. Anderson, of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 


Macon, and one of Georgia’s best known industrialists, 


was honored with the presidency of the University of 
Georgia Alumni Society at its annual meeting. 


H. C. McElhone, who has served in various capacities 
in the works, headquarters sales, stock control and ex- 
ecutive departments, has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


J. T. Chalmers is overseer of weaving at the Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., and not J. F. Chalmers, as 
stated through error last week. J. F. Chalmers is super- 
intendent of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, at Greenwood, 
and is a brother of Mr. Chalmers at Kershaw. 


Walter C. Taylor, formerly secretary of the Southern - 


Fextile Association, but now technical adviser to the Na- 
tional Textile Labor Relations Board in Washington, at- 
tended the International Labor Conference just held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Mr. Taylor attended as a delegate from the 
U. S. Government. 


Dave Jones has been appointed representative in the 
North and South Carolina and Virginia territory for the 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Gr. Mr. 
} Jones has been formerly connected with the Carolina and 
Industrial Products, and prior to this had considerable 
experience in an executive capacity in the textile industry, 
having been affiliated with the Judson Mills in Greenville 
and the Patterson Mills in Roanoke Rapids. Mr. Jones 
will make Greenville, S. C., his headquarters. _ ; 


J. H. Davenport, general manager of the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., was elected president 
at a meeting held last week. Mr. Davenport, who has 
been connected with the company in an executive capac- 
ity for the past 20 years, succeeds the late R. B. Daven- 
port. Creation of two vice-presidencies was announced. 
Superintendent J. Talley Johnson being elevated to the 
post of vice-president in charge of manufacturing, while 
Kenneth Durham, sales manager, was promoted to vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertising. E. E. Pick- 
ard vice-president in charge of silk throwing, was re- 
elected to that post, as was J. R. Wilkerson, secretary 
and treasurer. George T. Hunter was elected to the 
board of directors. Other members of the board are J. H. 
Davenport, Burkett Miller, R. B. Davenport, Jr., Wil- 
liam Clark, J. P. Hoskins and J. R. Wilkerson. 


Mill Man Prizes Old Spinning Jenny 


Gastonia, N. C.—Carl A. Rudisill, president and treas- 
urer of the Carlton Yarn Mills; and of the Nu-Way Spin- 
ning Company, Cherryville, and secretary and general 
manager of the Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, and direc- 
tor in a number of other mills in this section, is the pos- 
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sessor of an old-time spinning jenny, which is receiving 
an unusual amount of notice and attention from textile 
interests. It has lately been on display in the textile 
museum of N. C. State College, where it was sent by Mr. 
Rudisill. He hopes to have it back home soon and placed 
on exhibition in Gaston County. 

The old-time cotton spinning machine was found by 
MrM. Rudisill at the old Elm Grove Cotton Mill in Lin- 
colnton, some time ago, and bought by him then. He 
learned that it had been secured by the late Col. R. S. 
Reinhardt, of Lincolnton,' from some place in Georgia 
some 50 years ago. That is the only information he has 
at the present time as to this particular machine. Just 
to try it out, Mr. Rudisill rigged it up and spun some 
‘yarn on it. 


Community House At Franklin Mill 


Greer, S. C.—As a part of the adult education program 
in Greenville County, a community house has been open- 
ed for residents of Franklin Mill, near Greer, it was 
learned from Miss Flora McKelvey, county adult school 
organizer. 

The house, made available by the management of 

Franklin Mill, was furnished by contributions of mer- 
chants in Greenville and Greer, Miss McKelvey said. 
_ Mrs. Bessie V. Mitchell is teacher of the adult school 
situated in the mill community and is in active charge of 
the community house project. A boy paid by the Na- 
tional Youth Administratio nis helping by keeping the 
grounds in shape and a girl paid by the same organization 
is helping Mrs. Mitchell care for children who frequent 
the place, Miss McKelvey said. 

The house was opened to the public with a house- 
warming attended by 60 persons. Already, a baby clinic 
and two diphtheria clinics have been held in the com- 
munity building by Dr. Baylis H. Earle, county health 
commissioner, and Miss Wil Lou Pitts, his assistant. 


OBITUARY 


ALLAN McNAB 


Brookline, Mass.—Allan McNab, president and direc- 
tor of New England Southern Mills and associated cor- 
porations for the past ten years, died at his home after a 
long illness, aged nearly 70 years. 

Mr. McNab started his mill career with B. B. & R. 
Knight. About 1912, when he was superintendent at 
Knight’s Centerville Mill, Mr. McNab was asked by S. 
Harold Greene, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., to become 
his assistant in the mill management department of that 
engineering firm. During the most of the rest of his life 
he continued associated in the management of that com- 
pany’s mill properties, including the Lancaster, Lawton 
and International Cotton Mills, with a number of years 


spent in the South at the Hogansville, Ga., property of 


the latter corporation. 

For three or four years up to 1926, Mr. McNab was 
with the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills at Baltimore, but 
then returned to assist in the management of Lockwood 
& Greene mills, becoming president of New England 
Southern Mills, when the latter succeeded the Inter- 
national Cotton Mills, and holding the same position in 
the controlled or affiliated companies of the former. Just 
previous to his death, Mr. McNab was president and 
director in the following companies: New England 
Southern Mills, Pelzer Manufacturing Company, Tuca- 
pau Mills, Lisbon Spinning Company and Commercial 
Filters Corporation. He is survived by his widow, a son 
and a daughter, | 
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THIS $5 SILL - 


TERMITE DAMAGED 


Riddlied and weakened throughout by 
termites... .. erushed under the weight of the wall it carries 
Se es are a sill like this in mill construction should promptly be 


the secret attack of 


replaced. If it should collapse, other costly structural repairs 
would then be necessary. The danger lies in that termite dam- 
age is always inside the wood, hidden from sight. That's why 
only a skilled inspection can tell you whether your property is 
being damaged by termites. 


Today, in every state, termites are attacking the foundation 
timbers and woodwork of factories, warehouses, residences and 
other buildings. In 1935 termite damage cost property-owners 
over $50,000,000. Damage was particularly heavy in the South- 
east. 


HOW TO PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


Terminix Service is the one nationally recognized termite con- 
trol system. It was developed by E. L. Bruce .Co., world's 
largest maker of hardwood floorings. Proved successful in more 
than 22.000 structures, including many textile mill properties. 
Applied with special pressure equipment by trained men, it 
stops termites. A five-year guarantee, insured by Sun Insur- 
ance Office, Ltd., is issued to doubly protect each Terminix 
customer. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


No matter where your property is located, this 
protection against termites is readily available. 
Terminix licensees cover, 34 states, including all 
Southeastern states. Sign and mail the coupon 
for interesting termite literature and—if you wish— 
free inspection of your properties. 


>> TERMIEINEX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 


properties for termites. We understand this will be done by | 
one of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 

| [ } Send us literature on termites and termite damage. 
Company 

Address 
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Rayon 
By Dr. F. Bonnet 


The Viscose Company 


AYON is a hygroscopic product which will take on 
or give up moisture, depending upon the relative 
humidity (R.H.) of the air to which it is exposed 
until it reaches a state of equilibrium with it. Such an 
equilibrium for any given condition of air humidity de- 
pends upon whether the yarn approaches it from the wet 
or dry side; that is to say, whether it is a case of desorp- 
tion or adsorption. Urquhart & Echersall in the Journal 
of Textile Institute Transactions, August, 1932, published 
some very valuable results on such equilibria for various 
rayons, including acetates. Thus, they find that at 25° 
C. (68° F.) with a R.H. of 10%, regenerated cellulose 
yarns (viscose, copper-ammonia, nitro-process yarns) 
show only about a 4% moisture, while at 55% R.H., 
about 11%. The acetates, on the other hand, under the 
same conditions show about 1% and 5%, respectively. 
Rayons are therefore sold under a standard moisture con- 
tent of 9.9% (or 11% regain) for the regenerated cellu- 
lose type, and 6.1% (or 6.5% regain) for the acetate 
type. Rayons with this latter moisture content are, of 
course, perfectly dry in the ordinary sense of the word. 
A R.H. of 55-60% at ordinary mill temperatures is also 
most generally accepted as the best condition for process- 
ing rayons into fabrics, especially those of the regenerated 
type, and it is primarily this type. which we shall consider 
in this limited introduction. : 


In processing rayon into fabric it is necessary in most 
cases to wet out the yarn and dry it not only once, but 
often several times. Thus, if the yarn is skein-dyed, or 
treated with an aqueous solution for creping purposes, it 
is dried in the skein form, and after weaving it is wet out 
again in the scouring and dyeing operation and then dried 
again as fabric. All these dryings may be accomplished 
without altering materially the properties of the natural 
yarn, but improper drying will produce serious alterations 
in the yarn causing such poor dyeing and finishing that 
considerable loss may result. 


In drying rayon it must be remembered that we are 
dealing with a carbohydrate. If heated in a dry atmos- 
phere for some time the yarn gradually turns yellow and 
serious changes in the physical properties take place. 
The dye absorption, for example, the tenacity, extensi- 
bility and ability to crepe are all lessened, the degree 
depending of course upon the temperature and the time 


_ of exposure to the excessively dry condition. The yellow- 


ing of the yarn is really incipient charring, analagous 
perhaps for ready comparison to the carmelizing of sugar. 

It is a common thought that in order to dry anything 
containing moisture it is necessary to heat the material to 
or slightly above the boiling point of water whereby the 


*Paper before the Conference on Textile Drying, sponsored by 
the U. 8. Institute for Textile Research and reported in its 
publication—Textile Research. 


moisture is driven off as steam and the substance left dry. 
This is, of course, true only if under the drying condition 
the substance itself is not changed, and cellulose dried at 
temperatures quite below the boiling point of water is 
affected and changes take place in dry heating suggestive 
of incipient charring; but it is not necessary nor desirable 
to dry it bone dry, for the “natural” yarn, as has been 
pointed out, is normally dry with approximately 10% 
moisture in it. | 


The simplest, and certainly the safest way, is to air- 


dry the yarn or fabric at ordinary room temperature, but 
this takes quite a long time and is therefore impractical 
for any large scale operation and production. Higher 
temperatures will, of course, shorten the time required for 
drying, but they also increase the danger of overdrying 
and of materially changing the properties of the yarn. 
For safe ordinary drying it has been recommended that 
temperatures should not exceed 130° F., and the natural 
rayon dried at this temperature for about four hours 


shows no appreciable decomposition. However, in the 


commercial operation of dryers, both skein and festoon, 
fairly high temperatures of around 180° are commonly 
used and for the most part we must admit with fairly 
successful results; but this, in our opinion, is due more 
often to the usual limited capacity of the dryers for the 
goods to be dried and the rather short routine time the 
yarn is in the dryers, than to really intelligent or safe 
operation. In other words, the yarn for the most part 
hasn't been given an opportunity to reach this tempera- 


ture but only that of the wet-bulb temperature. Such 


drying leaves too much to chance and is therefore un- 
sound, and, at best, certainly unsafe. In this connection 
we have in mind a case where skein yarn was being dried 
at about 180", and, due to some interruption in the rou- 
tine, a lot was left in the dryer with the steam full on for 
a much longer time than usual. As a result, this lot dyed 
a lighter shade, particularly the outside of the skeins 
where the drying was most severe, and was not the same 
as previous or subsequent lots. It was obvious the yarn 
had been over-dried and its properties changed. 

We quite fully appreciate the desirability from a pro- 
duction point of view to raise the temperature as high as 
possible so as to get rapid drying and increased produc- 
tion from given equipment, but with merely a dry-bulb 
temperature control such drying is unsafe and therefore 
not to be recommended. It must also be remembered 
that in the commercial processing of rayon into fabric it 
is rare that merely the yarn itself is dried. In preparing 
yarn for creping it is treated with so-called throwing com- 
pounds consisting of adhesives (e.g., gelatine, gums or a 
combination of these), softening agents (e.g., sulphonated 
oils) and tints. After extracting, the damp skeins are 
dryed so that not only does the drying involve the rayon 
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itself but is complicated by the effect of the drying of 


4 these adhering substances and their effect on the rayon. 
4 This particular problem is under investigation by the 
« Thowster’s Research Institute. A similar problem con- 


cerning the warp sizing is being investigated by the U.S. 
Institute for Textile Research. 
Considerable attention has been paid to controlling the 
dry-bulb temperatures of dryers, but comparatively little 
to that of the wet bulb. We have pointed out that rayon 
is a hygroscopic compound and that its moisture content 
depends upon the R.H. of the atmosphere to which it is. 
exposed. While the work of Urquhart & Eckersall give 
definite figures for a dry-bulb temperature of 25° C. (68° 
F.), no actual figures are available as yet for tempera- 
tures around the boiling point of water. Nevertheless, it 
is logical to assume that a similar relationship exists be- 
tween relative humidity and moisture content of the yarn 
at elevated temperatures. Assuming for the moment that 
the moisture content of yarn is approximately the same at 
high as it is at ordinary temperatures, then for a drying 
temperature of 180° F., for example, it would be neces- 
sary to maintain a wet-bulb temperature of 134° F. to 
have a 30% relative humidity in the dryer, and the yarn im ets 
could not be dried below a 5-6% moisture content which ie 
would protect it from any appreciable change in compo- aa 
sition or properties. It would seem well worth while to 
establish the actual figures for such drying. roving waste in mills 
We now turn to the drying of sized warp yarn on a where THE TERMACO Rov- 
slasher, for one of the rather common causes of warp | ing Bobbin Cleaner is used has been completely elim-_ 
streakiness is overdrying some ends of the warp on the 
steam-drum dryer. Sometimes the sizing material itself 
seems to be quite as much or even more affected than the 


yarn, giving rise to decomposition products which are Roving Waste cleaned from bobbins by hand has 
practically impossible to remove from the yarn by the 


ordinary aad ack ca tic be reworked. THE TERMACO Roving Bobbin Cleaner 
yarn if they have not also affected the yarn. The slightly | does this at no extra cost, for it reworks the waste as 
tighter ends in a warp will tend to come in more intimate | jt cleans the bobbins. This waste when removed from 


contact with the hot steam drum, become dried out Btst tse machine is light, fluffy—ready to be put with the 
and then over-dried with a change in composition and raw stork 


dye absorption. This condition has apparently -been rec- 
ognized and has led to the development of air-drying F 
Slashers in which it is possible to control the air humidity Reduces Amount of Roving Waste, Too 
f fe unif ing of ize. meee ; 
on The saving in roving waste where THE TERMACO 
In finishing, the “hand” and quality of a fabric can be | . Peewee 50) % d 75% reducti 

quite ruined by dead drying either in a festoon or net|** “°° 
dryer, on the tenter (especially an open tenter), or by | In addition, the life of bobbins is increased and the 
the temperature to which the fabric is exposed on a hot | quality of yarn is improved, because the spinners have 
calender. If once a rayon fabric has been over-dried no more time to spin. 

subsequent treatment with emulsions, soaps or finishing 


oils will give it the “hand” and quality it would otherwise Investigate your bobbin cleaning and waste re- 


have had. . atic 
working operations now. One of our repree 4 


The proper operation of a Palmer, to which the cloth ae Oe | YEARBOOK 
should go in-a somewhat damp condition, is a practical sentatives will gladly help you, without ob- mas ut 


recognition of not over-drying. The steam of the damp ligation, of course. 
woolen blanket prevents dead drying even though the term- 
perature may be relatively high. The effectiveness of The RM AC 
decatizing, i.e., steaming the fabric in a blanket roll, is a| @ 2 ae 
further illustration, but the importance of not dead drying ES Cit 
the fabric before decatizing has not been so well recog- THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
nized and no doubt tor of the parently Mr. Lutter Prixinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 

not restore the quality and properties to a fabric which Wm. Tatuam, Lrv., Rochdale, England, European Makers 

has at some stage been over-dried. 


‘EL cost of reworking 


inated. Although this is one of the minor savings of 
THe TERMACO, it is nevertheless worthwhile. 
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What Difference? 


MAN was recently elected sheriff of his coun- 


ty and it was charged that his election was 


the result of a lavish use of money said to have 
been furnished by operators of slot machines 
and those interested in the underworld. 

If that be true, those who furnished the money 
were seeking the privilege of operating in defi- 
ance of laws to which they objected. : 

It is entirely possible that they believed that 
the laws which they sought to evade were unjust 
but they. knew that a majority of the people fa- 
vored such laws and that they could not be re- 
pealed if submitted to popular vote. 


It is well known that from time to time New 
York racketeers or those interested in circum- 
venting laws, which placed restrictions upon 
them, have used money and influence to elect 
judges who would permit them to do those things 
which they wished to do but could not do under 
the laws placed upon the statute books by citi- 
zens of their community or State. 

Speaking at Little Rock, Ark., last week, 
President Roosevelt said that this country did 
not need a new Constitution or even an amended 


Constitution, but some judges who will give an 


advanced interpretation to that document. 
As the Charlotte Observer puts it: 


What he wants is some Justices who will interpret it as 
those behind the New Deal legislation think it can be in- 
terpreted. 

What is the difference between the ideas of 
the gangsters and underworld and those of 
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President Roosevelt and the leaders of the New 
Deal? 


The gangsters, slot machine operators and 
underworld seek sheriffs and judges who will in- 
terpret laws so that there would be no interfer- 
ence with their operations. 


The President and the New Deal leaders seek 


judges upon the United States Supreme Court 
who will interpret the Constitution so as to per- 


mit organized minorities to force Congress to 


enact their pet measures and allow them to re- 
main on the statute books. | 


The gangsters and the underworld and the 
President and the New Deal leaders all know 
that they can not secure their desires through 
the vote of the people. Both seek the advantage 
of a controlled judiciary and both groups are 
guilty of reprehensible conduct. | 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
State (March 2, 1930) said in a radio broadcast: 


As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights of the 
States are all of those which have not been surrendered to 
the National Government by the Constitution or its 
amendments. Wisely or unwisely, people know that un- 
der the Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been given 
the right to legislate on this particular subject (Prohibi- 
tion) but this is not the case in the matter of a great 
number of other vital problems of government, such as 
the conduct of public utilities, of banks, of insurance, of 
business, of agriculture, of education, of social welfare 
and of a dozen other important features. In these Wash- 
ington must not be encouraged to interfere. 

The doctrine of regulation and legislation by “master 
minds,” in whose judgment and will all the people may 
gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly ap- 
parent at Washington during these last ten years. Were 
it possible to find “master minds” so unselfish, so willing 
to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
est or private prejudices, men almost God-like in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an even hand— 


such a Government might be in the interest of the coun- _ 


try, but there are none such on our political horizon, and 


we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history. 


The above statement made by Franklin D. 


Roosevelt while Governor of a great State, runs 
true to the traditions and ideas of the American 
people. 

The Little Rock statement suggesting the cir- 
cumvention of the will of the people through a 
carefully selected and controlled judiciary is en- 
tirely contrary to American ideals. 

What is the difference in electing judges for 
the specific purpose of permitting gangsters to 
operate contrary to law and appointing judges 
upon the United States Supreme Court for the 
avowed purpose of permitting one group of peo- 
ple to enact laws for the government of all the 
people while knowing that if allowed to cast their 
ballots the people would defeat such feasures. 

We can see no difference. 
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Associate Editor Completes 
Twenty-Five Years 


os this issue, Associate Editor D. H. Hill, 
Jr., completes a service of 25 years, includ- 
ing the period he was on leave of absence for 
army duty during the World War. 

Mr. Hill was born at Raleigh, N. C., and was 
educated at N. C. State College and Princeton 
University. He is a son of the late Dr. D. H. 
Hill, president of N. C. 
State College, and a 
grandson of Gen. D. H. 
Hill of the Confederate 
Army. 

Since joining our or- 
ganization in June, 1911, 
Mr. Hill has had almost 
entire charge of the pub- 
lication department, 
which is the selection 
and preparation of the 
reading matter. 

In recent years he has 

written many of the edi- 
torials, and during the recent lengthy illness of 
the editor, handled the entire editorial page. 

About three years ago Mr. Hill accepted, as a 
temporary assignment, the position of secretary 
of the Southern Textile Association, but his ser- 
vices have been so satisfactory that the Associa- 
tion has been unwilling to release him. 

As a tribute to the faithful and efficient ser- 
vice which Associate Editor D. H. Hill, Jr., has 
rendered during the past 25 years, we are this 
week presenting him with a wrist watch suitably 
engraved. 


Joining Hands With Communists 


HE Communists have for some time been 


trying to establish themselves among the 
tenant farmers of the South and the. center of 
their activities has been in Arkansas. 

Recently they have been promoting strikes of 
tenant farmers and encouraging violence as the 
means of securing recruits. 

Although the Communists are the enemies of 


all religion, they have the support of one so- 


called religious organization as will be noted 
from the enclosed newspaper dispatch: 

Little Rock, Ark., June 8-—-The Rev. James Myers, 
industrial secretary of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, said in a statement today there was 
evidence of denial of civil liberties and “widespread. ter- 
rorism” in the east Arkansas sharecropper country. 

Dr. Myers left for his New York office tonight after 
visiting in the area where field hands are on strike. 
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James Myers is a radical of the worst type 
who has established a racket through which he 
has acquired for himself a fat salary and expense 
account. He is a man who apparently has no 
regard whatever for truth or veracity, and if he 
does not draw an additional salary from the Rus- 
sian Communists he is rendering special service 
without reward. 


Every man or woman who contributes any- 
thing towards the support of a Methodist 
Church (included in which number is the editor 
of this publication), pays something towards the 
expenses of the disreputable Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Each Methodist 
Church is forced to pay a certain per cent of its 


income to the support of the racket. 


The Presbyterian churches ceased contribut- 
ing several years ago and one or two other de- 
nominations took similar action, but the political 
machine of the Methodist Church is just as pow- 
erful as that of any political party and it forces 
all Methodists to contribute to the — of 
the Federal Council. 


New Deal Reread Before 
Supreme Court | 


Won: 


Gold clause—5 to 4. 
TVA—8 to 1. 


Lost: 


Railroad pensions—5 to 4. 
oil”—8 to 1. 

Mortgage moratorium—9 to 0. 

NRA—9 to 0. 

AAA—46 to 3. 

Guffey Act—6 to 3. 


Letter of Appreciation 


E bee following letter from Donald Comer, pres- 
ident of the Avondale group of mills in Ala- 
bama, was written to David Clark, editor the 
Textile Bulletin: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you and 
through you, Mrs. Dabbs (Aunt Becky) for the story in 
your paper of our May Day Inspection Week. 

We have had many guests over the years on these occa- 
sions. There is none whom we have welcomed more or 
appreciated more than Aunt Becky and we feel doubly 
indebted to her for the wonderful story that she wrote 
about all of us and what we are doing down here. 


She found herself many friends and we just hope that 
she will come again whenever she can and stay with us as - 
long as she can. 
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DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Do You 
Want A 
BETTER 


A finishing plant with three tenters bought 
a chain of these M & W Clips, and two other 
chains of two other makes of clips. When 
it came time to replace the clips, they 
bought M & W for ALL THREE. There 
IS something extra good about this new 
clip, especially designed for today’ s faster 
speeds. Look it over! 


SAMPLE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since 1921 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Mill News Items 


STAUNTON, VA.—Work is scheduled to be completed by 
July Ist on the new plant of the Staunton Woolen Mills. 
About 75 women operatives will be put on the payroll 
when this plant is ready for operations. 


Brack Mountain, N. C—Black Mountain Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has purchased some wrap machines for men’s 
half hose in addition to the spiral equipment already in 
During the past two and a half years the 
plant has almost doubled its machinery. 


Cowpens, S. C.—The Cowpens Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant has been closed, due to “market conditions,” 
officials of that company made known. 

J. C. Day, in charge at the mill, stated that employers 
were given ten days’ notice of the planned closing and 
that operations ceased last Friday night. The plant nor- 
mally employs around 250 persons. 

The company has announced that operations will be 
resumed as soon as market conditions improve. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALa.— This week the Lincoln Mill No. 3 
of the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, one of the largest cotton 
mills in the South, which closed down February 12th, 
attributed to a strike, is scheduled to open again with one 
shift. The carding department will take on two shifts 
and other parts of the mill will be put in operation as 
rapidly as orders are received to keep them going. These 
mills manufacture ducks, drills, twills, osnaburgs and 


mop yarns, using 94 080 spindles and a battery of 1,258 
looms. 


RossvILLE, Ga.—Work has gotten well under way on 
the block-long addition to the Peerless Woolen Mills. 
This will be a unit in the $400,000 enlargement and im- 
provement program which has been started at the large 
goolen mill south of Rossville. The addition will measure 
140x400 feet, which will be used for expansion in the 
weaving division, also for an extension to mill No. 2 and 
for a one-story addition to another mill unit. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Officials of the Carolina Webbing 
Company, recently incorporated for the manufacture of 
cotton and other types of elastic webbing, state that spec- 
ifications have been mailed to contractors with requests 
for bids in ten days on the concern’s factory building to 
be located on Andrew street. It will be of brick and steel, 
one story, with 12,000 feet of space. It is to be finished 
in 35 to 40 days after contract. | 

John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of the new enter- 
prise, states that manufacturing is expected to start by 
August 15th. Machinery has been purchased and outlay 
for building and machinery will run around $100,000, he 
states. 

He also said that Warren H. Cooke, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Southern Webbing Mills, Greensboro, will 
superintend operations with the title of vice-president. 
Mr. Voehringer is president, and A. Margerison, formerly 
with the Martex Towel Mills, in Philadelphia, is treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Voehringer is best known for his success as presi- 
dent of Mock Judson Voehringer, full-fashioned hosiery 
mills here. He holds a majority of the stock in the new 
enterprise, which has an authorized capital of $250,000. 
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Mill News Items 


Curnton, 8. C Stockholders of Clinton Mills, at 
Clinton, have approved a resolution whereby a loan of 
$1,500,000 will be obtained from the Government, giving 
the mill property as collateral, for the proposed purchase 
of the Pelzer Mills, it was reported in local textile circles 
here. The meeting, said to have been held recently at 
Clinton, was called by W. J. Bailey, president. 

This information, from a reliable source, is the first 
definite announcement of the connection which Mr. Bailey 
will have with the Pelzer Mills. The Stockton and Wood- 
side interests, as well as the Bailey interests, are involved 
in the proposed plan to take over the Pelzer Mills, some 
time in July. 


LumBErRTON, N. C.—The National Cotton Mill of 
Lumberton, in receivership for the past 13 months, was 
auctioned off for the third time in a receiver’s sale at the 
court house door in Lumberton last Thursday by K. M. 
Biggs, receiver. High bidder was E. M. Johnson, trustee, 
of Lumberton. The sale is subject to confirmation by 
the court within ten days. 

The mill was first bid off on April 8th by N. B. Hill, of 
Roseboro, for $21,500. An upset bid was filed by O. J. 
McConnell, of Fayetteville, and a resale was held on May 
14th, at which Pates Supply Company was high bidder 
for $26,700. An upset bid was filed by E. M. Johnson, 
trustee, and the new sale came last Thursday, resulting in 
the same person, E. M. Johnson, trustee, being high bid- 
der in the amount of $28,100. 


LowELt, N. C._—The recent court order making A. C. 
Lineberger and H. M. Wade permanent trustees for the 
Nattional Weaving Company authorized them to continue 
operations and to confirm contracts heretofore existing 
between National Weaving Company and William Iselin 
& Co., Inc., of New York, factors, to enter into a new 
contract for factoring accounts of trustees for factoring 


accounts of trustees while liquidating inventories now in 
their custody, 


The court instructed the trustees to notify all creditors” 


of National Weaving Company to file their claims with 
the trustees on or before July 15th, by which time the 
77-B plan is to be filed. 

It was further ordered that the trustees have an ap- 
praisal made of properties of National Weaving Company 
in connection with preparation and submission of a plan 
of reorganization of debtor concern under Section 77-B of 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The court further ordered the trustees to pay premiums 
on two life insurance policies on B. E. Geer of $50,000 
each, the premiums being $659 and $708, respectively. 

The trustees have filed with the court a list of assets 
and liabilities of National Weaving Company. The re- 


port shows assets of $1,424,679 and current liabilities of © 


$463,228. 
$16,456. 
Accounts receivable were listed as Ansonia Silk Co., 
New York, $4,500; Horton Motor Lines of Charlotte, 
$1,365; J. Pomerantz, New York, $8,872; North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corp., New York, $5, 605. | 
- Accounts payable of $95, 691 include Celanese Corp. R 
$58,349, less rebates of $44,242; S. Gutner & Bros., New 
York, $3,722; American Enka Corp., New York, $17,694. 
against which National Weaving Co. lists a counter-claim 
of $40,209; American Bemberg Co., $6,328; North Amer- 
ican Rayon Corp., $20,354; Viscose Co., $8,524, less 


Cash in banks and on hand is listed at 
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NOTICE TO SOUTHERN MILLS 


The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


| SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continu- 


ance of same through the following authorized 
dealers: 


CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD CO., Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN, Birmingham, Ala. 


= JAMES SUPPLY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and 
Dallas, Texas. 


PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


Patent No. 1863271 


Patent No. 1993531 
July 14, 1932 


March 5, 1935 


WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 
BUY THE 


Nuform 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


CORPORATION 
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adjustments of $6,742; Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, $3,600; National Silk Spinning Co., New Bed- 
ford, $2,872; Duke Power Co., Charlotte, $3,525; Clifton 
Yarn Mills, $1,146. 

Value of National Waving Co. at Lowell was listed at 
$1,069,202, as of depreciated value and company’s prop- 
erty at Gastonia was valued at $13,571 in the report. 
Total of notes payable was given as $299,908, with $260,- 
000 due to banks. 

‘Advances on finished goods as of May 9th, last, were 
listed at $44,604. These were to William Iselin & Co., 
Kobi Fabrics Department and Iselin Jefierson Depart- 
ment. 


LyMAN, S. C.—Pacific Mills are having their slasher. 


cylinders re-covered by The Textile Shop ,of Spartanburg, 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards _ 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


ENGINEERING SALES. COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
 BARRET Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 

LYON Lockers, Shelving 
STANDARD Conveyors 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


217 Builders’ Bidg. Phone 3-4232 


Free your mind for 
bigger things 


Boss spinners have enough to take care of, without 
worrying about travelers. That's why so many specify 
Victor Travelers. They know Victor's will produce more 
doffs per day, with less ends down,—and last longer. 

Try them, at our expense, and see for yourself. Write 
for FREE samples today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


P. O. Box 1318 


1738 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 West Franklin. Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Monror, N. C.—The Union Mills are just completing 
changing over 24 spinning frames to H. & B. long draft. 
The 22 present combers will be replaced with the same 
number of new Nasmith combers as soon as shipment is 
received. The old mill is being reroofed and all houses 
in the village are being repainted with outside white, and 
new composition roofs put on. 


ATLANTA, GA.—It is reported here that directors of the 
West Point Manufacturing Company, of West Point, Ga., 
have authorized the payment of $216,000 in dividends 
July 1st to stockholders of record June 14th. The “mel- 
on” represents the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent and also a 2 per cent extra dividend on 72,000 shares, 
it was stated. 


Long Driving Belt 


One of the longest main driving belts in the entire 
South has just been installed in the Arkwright Mills, 
Spartanburg, S.-C., by the Greenville Belting Company 
of Greenville, S. "ont This belt measures 206 feet in length, 
is 22 inches wide and of three-ply thickness. To give an 
illustration of comparative size, this new belt from end- 
to-end measures within eight feet of the entire height of 
the Woodside Building in Greenville. 


Another interesting point is the fact that the leather of 
155 steers was required in the manufacture of the belt. 


In addition to manufacturing new leather belting, loop 
pickers and strapping, Greenville Belting carry all widths 
of reconditioned belting and a complete line of roller shop 
supplies from machinery to all kinds of skins, cloth, glue, 
burning sticks, etc. The firm is exclusive agent for E. H. 
Wilson & Co. canvas lugs; Dayton Rubber & Mfg. Co. 
cog belts; R. Neumann & Co. specially tanned calf skins. 


The Greenville Belting Company has been established 
over 20 years, and has been operated successfully by the 
present management for the last 12 years, and enjoys an 


excellent business with the mills throughout the entire 
South. 


Cotton Exports Increase 


Washington.—May exports of raw cotton from this 
country amounted to 352,000 bales, valued at $22,248,- 
000, showing a marked gain over exports in May last 
year, though a slight decline from April exports this 
year. 

May, 1935, 278,000 bales, valued at $18,588,000, were 
exported, according to the Department of Commerce, and 
in April this year the exports of cotton totalled 353,000 
bales, valued at $22,381,000. 

Exports for the 10 months ending with May aggre- 
gated 5,519,000 bales, valued at $294,297;000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1934-35. This represents a volume 
increase of 1,345,000 bales, or 32 per cent, and a value 
increase of $69,959,000, or 25 per cent. 

Larger shipments were recorded for Japan, United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, Canada, Poland, Belgium 
and the Netherlands during the 10 months compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago, but smaller quanti- 
ties were shipped to Italy, Spain, China and Sweden. 

Japan was the largest importer, taking 1,397,000 bales, 
with the United Kingdom a close second, receiving 1,266,- 
000 bales. Other nations importing American cotton 
ranged from Germany with 716,000 bales, down to China, 
which imported only 34,000. 
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Hermas Doubling Machine 


Hermas Machine Company, Hawthorne, N. J., have 
introduced a new GA doubling and folding machine. This 
machine, designed along the general lines of the standard 
GA measuring machine, has a new doubling device devel- 
oped by the Hermas Machine Company. The goods can 
be doubled and reeled from rolls, tubes, or in flat fold. 
The goods may be examined and measured during the 
doubling and folding operation. Or where close inspec- 
tion is required, goods can first be inspected in the full 
width running from tube to tube; then can be doubled 
and rolled. 

The fabric leaves the roll or flat fold and is draped 


Hermas Doubling Machine 


over auxiliary bars and thence passes to the measuring 
drum. From there it goes over an ingenious doubling 
device where the goods are folded in half with the selv- 
ages together. 

All bars, rollers and handles are chromium plated. The 
machine is equipped with a variable speed drive—with 
reverse wind optional. The frame is all-steel welded. 

The special auxiliary bar is provided for flat fold goods 
which are draped over it. 

The doubling device is special equipment on the GA 
winding and measuring machine and may be applied to 
any GA machine now in use. 

This device is so designed that when not needed it can 
be instantly removed from the machine. Can be just lift- 
ed out and can as quickly be replaced. 


Brazil reas To Ship 800,000 Bales Of 
Cotton 


Estimates by officials were that Brazil may export 800,- 
000 bales of cotton during 1936 in comparison to the 
610,000 bales exported last year. 

The record, they said, would be reached only if Ger- 
many purchased 352,000 bales and Japan 150,000, both 
of which purchases are in prospect. 

The year’s Brazilian crop was estimated at 1,577,000 
bales as compared to 1,196,000 in 1935. 

Sales to Germany are negotiated under the “compen- 
sated trade” accord by which Germany will dispose of 
coal, steel, and manufactured preducts in Brazil. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three j 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent} 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples | 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. i 
Bristol, R. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


GARLAND MPG CO. 
ch 
OMOMON 


AS 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger / Me 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest ia 

improvement entering the spinning Has 
room since the advent of the HIGH @ ; 


SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 
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The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 


SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 
SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 
spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 


205 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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= SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS | 


| Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York | 


5 99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


: New York, N. Y. : 


| Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Phitadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


> 


New Orleans San Francisco 


DoMESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JosHuA L. BAILY & Co. ; 


: 10-12 Tomas Sr... NEw YorRK 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. | 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods trade continued active in 
the gray goods division last week and sales were well 
ahead of production for the week. Prices were again 
advanced on many constructions. The greater amount 
of the buying was for July and August delivery, with 
some sales into September. A shortage has developed for 
spot and prompt supplies on some constructions and they 
were bringing premiums for early delivery. Buyers have 
shown more confidence in values and were not hesitant 
in placing large orders. They were influenced by the 
higher prices for raw cotton and the substantial sales of 
the last several weeks which have put the mills in a 
much stronger position, 

Better business in finished goods proved very encour- 
aging and added strength to the market position of un- 
finished fabrics. Sales of wash goods for early delivery 
were larger. Colored goods were better and some price 
advances went through. Business in sheets and pillow 
cases was larger and prices were higher. 

Reports from wholesalers and retailers showed that 
distribution’in all lines had lines had improved and that 
sales during National Cotton Week were much larger 
than those last year. 

Sales of print cloth yarn fabrics were just about 200 
per cent of production for the week. The volume in the 
sheeting division was at least 200 per cent of output and 
some placed it higher. In addition, there was active 
trading in virtually all other divisions. Buyers through- 
out the country, in every trade that uses gray cotton 
goods, were placing substantial orders. 

Fine goods were the subject of some inquiry, but most 
buyers appeared to be concentrating their attention on 
coarse goods. Buyers checking the combed lawns found 
that reports of the 40-inch 9-yard 76x72s were available 
at 6'4c had referred to one or two distress sales and that 
asking price was very generally 634¢c or higher. 

Of combed broadcloths it was reported that actual spot 
stocks were light. The usual price was 10c for the 128x 
68s and 136x60s, but 934c could be done on reasonably 


nearby deliveries. Sales of these goods during the week | 


had run int ofair quantities. 


Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 55% 
ray poods, 71% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s | 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8% 
| 15% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While the general tone of the yarn 
markets were improved last week, business has not yet 
become very active and progress in getting prices higher 
has been rather slow. Quotations are above those of two 
weeks ago and buyers are finding more difficulty in buy- 
ing at concessions. Higher prices for raw cotton are ex- 
erting a stronger influence and spinners are more hopeful 
than for some time past. Better business in cotton goods 
is also being counted upon to have a very favorable effect 
on the yarn situation. 


The best business last week continued in combed yarns, 
while carded counts failed to show any marked improve- 
ment in sales. 


There is evidence that more knitters are turning to 
combed. A large combed group of mills reports that sales 
so far this year are 15 per cent above those for the same 
period last year, which means that trading in such styles 
has been larger than for several years. The difference 
between them and a good carded knitting is small, about 
214 cents to 3 cents, and: many knitters are buying them 


so that they may label theier goods “combed.” 


Some of the larger consumers of sale yarn in various 
parts of the country are beginning to take advantage of 
opportunities to build up a protective stock, placing addi- 
tional orders whenever they are offered special price in- 
centive. Under such conditions, it is related, they believe 
the yarn is a good investment and figure that later on a 
hitch may develop in spinners getting adequate supplies 
of suitable cotton. There are relatively few such buyers, 
however, and the rank and file of customers continue 
ordering yarn only after they have sold their merchan- 
dise, and then only enough to cover their known require- 
ments. 


Inquiries shortly will enter the market for yarn to be 
used in Government work and it is expected this may 
strengthen the position of the counts involved. 


Rice Dobby 


Chain Company 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 


Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 


Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 


fibres. | 
We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 


taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Ernest F. Culbreath 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent 
Ninety Six, 8. C. 
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Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
state of ‘efficiency and means increased production 


decreased expenses. 


Worn or Broken Machines 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 
made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 
part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. 


Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened, Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
considerable saving. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc.. 


'Here They Are! 


| Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 
| Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


“We Rearrange, Erect, Overkaul and Repair Cotton Mill 


Machinery” 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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EXPERIENCED carder and spinner; I. 
C. 8. graduate, with 31 years experience 
in mill. Can run any job, no matter 
how large. Best of references. Now 
employed. Address ‘‘F. W.,"" care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED weaver and designer 
now employed ‘but desires position 
where there is gréater opportunity for 
advancement. Experienced on all kinds 
of plain and fancy work, either Draper 
or C. & K. Looms. On job 7 
years. Address ““E. R. N.,”"" care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED | 


§ To lease small yarn mill of from 
4.000 to 6,000 spindles for medium 
coarse yarn; or will invest in mill 
to take over management under 
present owners. Address ‘‘Buyer’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Orders End Of 
Good Will Club 


Washington.—In a supplementary 
decision in the case of the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ordered the 
company to disestablish an organiza- 
tion of its employees known as the 
Good Will Club. The original deci- 
sion had ordered the company to post 
notices that there was no closed shop 
agreement with the Good Will Club. 

The action is taken upon petition 
of Local 2307, United Textile Work- 
ers of America, filed two weeks after 
th original decision was issued. 


Says Retention Of Textile 
Firms in S. C. Is Vital 


Greenville, S. C.—South Carolina 
faces a serious situation in regard to 
the retention of its textile industry, 


according to John Rivers, president 


of the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, who was here. 

Mr. Rivers, connected with Mc- 
Alister, Smith & Pate, of this city and 
Charleston, said he had recently had 
occasion to make a study of textile 
taxation in this State, North Carolina 
and in New England, and in each in- 
stance found the facts to be unfavor- 
able to South Carolina. 

“T have on file in Charleston, for 
instance, the statement of a man who 
is at the head of two cotton mills, of 
exactly the same size, one located in 
this State and the other in North 
Carolina. Both are outside of incor- 
porated cities, but the property tax 
on the North Carolina mill is $7,000, 
while the property tax on the mill in 
this State is $21,000, or exactly three 
times as much as the North Carolina 
mill tax. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


) 1—S-L No. 4 Bale Breaker; 12 feed apron. 

1—S-L. Vertical Opener with No. 2 Screen Section. 
20-——-S-t 40” Cards, 12” Coilers, 1915. 

13—Whitin 40” Cards, 12” Colters, 1929. 


; 56—Whitin Band Drive Spinning. 312” ga., 24” R., 252 and 240 spdis. ea. ' 


2—H. & B. Wet Tape Drive Twisters. S” ga., 2 R., 240 spdis. ea. 
40-—-S-L. Dry Tape Drive Twisters, Yq ga. 3! >” Rigs 152 spdis. ea. 
Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 7 51/5" 100 spdis. ea. 
| 2-——-Foster 100 Spdi. No. 12 Cone or Tube Windets (late model). 
60-—Universal No. 50 Tube Winders. 

28—Universal No. 90 Filling Winders. 

800-40” Draper Looms, 2 harness, belt drive. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY | 
Textile Machinery and Equipment 
} 231 South Main Street 


Providence, R. L 
Telephone Gaspee 6464 
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Classitied Department 


BARBER WANTED 


Opening for first-class barber in 
small mill town. Shop equipped 
with chairs, mirrors, etc. Mill house 
at low rent. Reply B, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


| 

| | | 
Novelty Yarn Plant, now in opera- 

tion. Selling Dept. Stores and Job- | 

bers from Mass. to Fla. Hand knit- 
ting yarns. Production 1,500 Ibs 

: weekly. Two novelty twisters, 2 | 

reels, 1 Universal winder, 3,500’ Les- 

tershire spools, 2 5-horsepower mo- 

§ tors. 2,500-Ibs. stock. Will sell 

{ with or without stock. Write for 

further particulars. ) 


“Yarn Plant,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 

| Textile graduate, not over 28 years 
of age, as assistant designer in 
| faney dobby weaving mill in the 
South. Practical designing experi- 
ence not necessary if willing to 
learn. Give age, experience, mar- 
ried or single, and salary expected. 
Address Box. care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN 

Wonderful opportunity for live wire 
| salesman who is now actually sell- 


ing leather belting, pickers and 
leather specialties to the textile 
and other trade. This is a real 
proposition on salary plus commis- | 
sion—but only those with the 
above qualifications need answer, | 
please. ‘“‘Salesman,”’ care Textile 
§ Bulletin. | 


WANTED—One Overseer of Weaving 
with experience on 4 x 1 Box, Dobby 
and Cam Looms, K Dobby Looms and 
Plain Two Harness Looms. Prefer man 
with experience, not over 35 years. of 
age. ‘‘Experience,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte | 


A 
= 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


253 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 


| Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


| G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
International Co. 

Jackson Molstening Co. 

Foxboro Humidity Controls 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 

Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. Cc. | 


Textile Foundation Grants 
$10,000 for Waste Study 


Greensboro, N. C—-Dr. Herman 
G. Baity, dean of engineering at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., makes known that the 
Textile Foundation has granted $10,- 
000. in support of a co-operative in- 
vestigation of mill wastes being made 
by the department of sanitary engi- 
neering and chemistry. 

This grant, he said, is for the con- 
tinuance of research studies on tex- 
tile waste treatment which have been 
carried on for the past four years. 

The laboratory research will be 
paralleled by the operation of experi- 
mental units at the Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company here, Dean 
Baity said. 


Amoskeag Reserves Low 


Boston, Mass. —- Withdrawal in 
Federal Court of . reorganization 
plans for the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company’s huge Manchester, N. 


H., mills left their future in doubt. 

Damage of $2,500,000 in the 
March floods and the drain of $2,- 
300,000 from the company’s quick 
assets to pay bondholders, have re- 
duced to $4,100,000 funds available 
in the company’s treasury for the re- 
sumption of operations, John L. Hall, 
Amoskeag counsel, told a master in 
Federal Court. 


_ That amount, he asserted, was in- 
sufficient to operate the cotton plant, 
which employed 12,000 workers be- 
fore it closed last fall. 


Arthur H. Black, the master, con- 
tinued the hearing to Friday, mean- 
while ordering Frederic C. Dumaine, 
elderly treasurer and managing direc- 
tor of the firm, to appear with a re- 
port of the company’s financial set- 
up and his estimate of working capi- 
tal needed to operate the mills. 


He also granted to Edward R. 


Hale, representing Frederick H. 


Prince, Boston financier, the right to 
obtain “‘an independent appraisal of 
assets and independent audit of the 
books.”’ 


Hale declared an appraisal “would 
indicate more about what the assets 
are really worth.” 

Black also agreed that the legal 
question of classifying creditors 
should be settled Friday. 


Drop Latin American 
Textile Mission Plan 


Washington.—All plans for. crea- 
tion of a textile mission to study 
Latin American sales possibilities 
have been abandoned, it was. stated 
here by Ernest Draper, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce. 


The unlooked-for decision came 
after Mr. Draper and a number of 
other Government officials, including 
Alexander Dye, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and Tariff Commission and 
State Department officers, conferred 
with leading members of the cotton 
textile industry. | 

The delegation here, headed by 
Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, and in- 
cluding W. Ray Bell, of the Textile 
Export Merchants Association, and 
Harry Bailey, of Wellington Sears, 
agreed that the time is not opportune 
for sending out the proposed mission, 
according to Mr. Draper. They 
pointed with regret to the multiplicity 
of exchange restrictions now in effect 
in many South and Central American 
countries and agreed that British ex- 
porters have a preferential position in 
many of the Latin republics. 


Textile Machines 
Destroyed By Blaze 


Atlanta, Ga.—Eighteen textile ma- 
chines, with an estimated value of 
$20,000, were irreparably damaged 
by fire which swept the store rooms 
of the Southeastern Machine Com- 
pany here. 
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Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidge.; Charlotte, N. 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Blidg., : Jacobson, Mer. ; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer. : Charlotte, 
N, C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., Ww. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex, Santa Fe Bldg., EB. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blde.. 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bide., 
Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg. Ear] 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton §St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie ay D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide., Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
fth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile gg 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Bil. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., 3 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., . 
TF. Smith, P. O. Box 348, Greenville, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. Cc. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J.. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South 8St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ml. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, § 'C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. a 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Pahnetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John "303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence; Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russel A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN & CoO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. . 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.;: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmlow. ‘Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, fll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La.., 
Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
dr., PB. O: Box 137, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bildg., Greenville, S. C.: a Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; c 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Pte Ma Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. c., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T olt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. , 


ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.., Greenville, Ss. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Blde., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. | 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A, J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga:; Dast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John EB. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C 
Sou. Reps., B. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., HB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St. Ss. W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div., 


Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. Cc. Newman, Asst. 
Megr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St:, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John ls Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, Ss. C.: J. M. How- 
Ww. F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. ©. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. - 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. lL. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: Ss. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou, 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. Hi. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg.., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. ... P 


G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, Reagan, Asheville, N. H, 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. -.L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., EL P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Blaisdell Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D, Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., Ww. O. Mec- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H, 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mgr. Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex... i. A. Uhr, 

Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dalles 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Ba Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N.. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg.., Charlotte, 


_GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 8S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, S. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. | 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Fac 
Rep., William WwW. Conrad, Greenwood, nC C. Sou. Mill mee 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Ric hards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston areas 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
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sia on Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Georgia Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. BE. Dil- 
worth Co.. Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N, C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 876 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, 0. Sou, 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; TF. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; B. W. Sanders, 209 B. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta. St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 

D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mcetjowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tavlor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey. Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.;: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co... At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.;: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CURPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
8. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York. City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer. Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldz., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.;: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

.. J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First Nationa) Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 338 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 338 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., BE. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep.. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
Ss. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N..C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington, N. C. 
al P. ©. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.; 

J. e, 615 N. urch St., Charl - 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CoO., inc., 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, N. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Cnhi 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy ims 
Migr.; Baitimore, 918 Lexington 


Indianapolis. Sou. 
bee, 
» HE. D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., B. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans. 747 Tchoupltoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ibys Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Alen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville; Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.:; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co,: Blizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—BE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 8S.. Birm- 
a Ala.; R.-T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker. C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford., 
Harry L. Shinn, 9382 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. lL. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R, B. MacIntyre. 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


nang Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Longe St., Gastonia, N. C. 7 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. 21 Byrd 
Blivd.. Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John lL. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
FE. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 153 
FE. Main St.. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. K. Montague; 230 Bay View Bivd.. 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St., Raleigh. N. C.: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville; Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago. Tl. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
ja., 118 Courtland St., S.E.. A. 8. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8Bt., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep... Eugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329. Anderson, 8. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg.; Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H: Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A: Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., a Atianta, Ga., H. C. 
“se a Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, . 0. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice- Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART !RON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
bure, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. B. Sortore, 27 
Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
— St.. Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. S. C.: R. EB. Davis. P. O. Box 348. Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.;: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg. Wilmineton. N. Pawin C. Bovette, Jr., 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro. N. 
C.: 8. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta. Ga.; The 
Tavior Tron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga.: 
D. BE. Kehoe, 412 B. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 


TERRELL MACHINE Cco., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses tn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C ‘ Whitehurst. Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Ren., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy,. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson Citv. Tenn... and Monticello, 
Ga. Son. Rens., FE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ouslev. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidnev 
ogg Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps... J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg... Greenville. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Suniieht. D. A. Hines, $16 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. . Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Ine.. Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan’s. Inc., 111 W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave... Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston. S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Montgeomerv & Crawford. 
Ine., Spartanbure. S. C.: Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co.. Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co... 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
BRason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville. Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-845 UTniton Ave., Memphis. Tenn.; G. & 
HW. Paint & Glass Co... 1016 Broadway, Columbus. Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 238-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Favrot 
Roofing & Sunplv Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G, New Orleans. 
Ta.: Standard Blde. Mt Co., Inc., 230 St.. Birmingham. 
Ala. Shaw Paint & Wallnaper Co.. Durham. N: C.: Vick Paint 
Co.. 219. W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Supply 
Co.. Riuefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley. W. Va.: 
Sauthern Pine Tammber Co.. 104 FE. Main St., Clarksbure. W. 
Rhodes. Tnc.. 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


Sonu. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 


C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard. Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I, with Sou, 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia. N. C., 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer.. 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N-B., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO.. Jornston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE Wonks, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office. 
Whitin Bld¢e.. Charlotte, N. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 


‘Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg., Ace Poy Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as Charlotte Office: LD. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 
N.C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.. S. BR: A. Brand. 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
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Bruning, 306 S. Chapman 8St., Greensboro, N. ©.;: G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd.., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Co., Charlotte, C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc partanbureg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C ? 


The Government’s Financial Position 
(Continued from Page 3) 
year 1934. The gross deficit for this year was $3,966 
million, while the net deficit was $3,606 million. 

The largest quarterly net deficit was $1,363 million for 
the third quarter of the fiscal year 1934, or at the time 
expenditures for the Civil Works Administration were at 
their highest level. 


Notes On Cotton-Warp Sizing — 
(Continued from Page 5) 


color, and the fact that it does not react with cotton and 
a large number of such dyes as are usually applied to 
this fiber. Salicylanilide is sparingly soluble in water— 
100 grams of water dissolves about 0.005 grams at 25° 
C., and only 0.08 grams at 100° C. Nevertheless, in a 


contesttation of as little as 0.005 per cent it shows good 


antiseptic properties. The sodium salt crystalizes with 
four molecules of water and is much more soluble—100 
grams of water dissolves 31.7 grams of the crystals. 
Either the sodium salt of the compound is used or it is 
dissolved in a solution of caustic soda or ammonia. The 
compound may also be applied in the form of a suspen- 
sion in water. For size mixings, 0.06 per cent of Shirlan 


is recommended on the weight of the dry size. It is 


claimed that Shirlan is a good fungicide but not a good 
bactericide. 

Salicylic Acid——In the absence of chlorides, salicylic 
acid gives excellent results; 6 ounces to 100 pounds of 
starch is recommended. It is, however, not very effective 
in alkaline mixtures. 

Other Anti-Mildew Agents.—lIt is claimed that sodium 
fluosilicate is a good bactericide and a fairly good fungi- 
cide. It is very soluble, free from odor, and effective in 


small concentrations—about 144 ounces to 12 quarts of. 


size are recommended. Copper sulfate is said to be 15 to 
20 times as effective as zinc chloride. Its blue color pro- 
duces a desirable whitening effect, but it may turn black, 
due to its conversion to copper oxide on coming in contact 
with alkali. Thymol is considered an efficient antiseptic, 
but is rather expensive. Phenol and cresylic acid are pow- 
erful antiseptics but undesirable on account of odor and 
volatility. It takes about 10 ounces of these antiseptics 
to 100 pounds of starch to preserve it properly. Boric 
acid is said to be 3 to 4 times as efficient as zinc chloride. 
It is sparingly soluble in cold water but readily soluble 
in hot water. As an anti-mildew, 2 per cent. of boric acid 
to the weight of the starch is recommended. 
(To be continued) 


DEFUNIAK SprINGS, Fta.—The Walton Hosiery Mills, 
with authorized capital stock of 50 shares, no par value, 
has been chartered by Secretary of State Robert A, Gray 
to do a manufacturing business. The principals include 
B. L. Cline, S. Weiss and D. M. Chew. 
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yeat service 


The VOGEL, frost-proof hydrant 


_ assures an outside water supply winter 


and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is.so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is sosmall you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 
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“Clark’s 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 


Weave Room Calculations” 


Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission | 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


_ Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 


$1.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Third Edition) 


By THomas NELSON — 


“Carding and Spinning” 


By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT... por 


The place to get 
rings QUICKEST 


For quickest service, place your ring order in the hands 
of a firm which would not be in existence if it had not 


consistently given outstanding ring service for 63 years. | 


Rings do not coast along as a side-line here. Instead, 
we are geared up to start shipment on your urgent 
orders in 10 to 12 days —or even in one day if your 
size is in stock. For quicker action on better rings, specify 


DIAMOND FINISH! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING I> CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ‘Twister Rings since 1873 


_ Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


That Will Help 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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take this tough drive 
ClickI—the switch is thrown... simultaneously seventeen Gilmer | C 44 
4d V-Belts seat themselves snugly in the sheaves of this big blower drive 
as “just another job” . ++ Sharing the load equally, picking it up gently, absorbing every shock ! 


ay Taggert Valley Glass Works, Washington, 


Pa., is the scene of this example of Gilmer 


superiority. This heavy-duty multiple V-drive 


operates a large blower from a 150 h. p. motor. However severe your belting require- 
‘ments may be, you will find that Gilmer 
V-Belts “measure up.” Give them a try, 
the average belt ... but to Gilmer V-Belts it is on any V-drive, and you'll see why 
most maintenance men say —“they’re 


the best belts made.” 


Subject to sudden shocks, it is far too tough for 


“just another job.” Here, as on thousands of other 


V-drives, Gilmer V-Belts are demonstrating their 


efficiency and economy. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers OF COMPLETE LINE OF POWER BELTING 


V-belts" Kable Kord Roll ond Endiess Flat Belting Planer Belts ‘Speedage Endless Fabric Belts: Cone Belts 
Roving Frame Belts Moulded Rubber Belts - Winder Belts Spinner Belts Refrigerator and Washing Machine Belts 
Conveyor Belts Round Roll and Endless Fabric Belting Endless Belting Endiess Cotton Belts Laundry Feed Ribbons 


SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY BELTS SINCE 1903 


a £0 ALISUSA NA 
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